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DOROTHY'S INTERVIEWS WITH THE WOMAN PSYCHIATRIST

Dorothy says that she is a singer. She works throughout the school year,
entertaining at banquets and night clubs. She finds it a little difficult, but she
makes quite a lot of money. For example, she gets $7 for singing a few numbers
at a banquet and thus she can buy her own clothes and help out quite a bit Her
story is that she and her mother do not agree on a number of questions She feels
that her mother doesn't realize that she is more grown up than she appears to be.

The girl is intelligent. She has made some very keen observations of the people
she works with and the people who frequent the night clubs, and feels that her
mother is unable completely to understand her point of view. As an example, she
knows that some of the singers and entertainers are homosexual. She likes one
homosexual man very much and feels sorry for him. He is a decent enough fellow
and is always very nice to her.

Another bone of contention is her going out in the evening with certain men.
She is always taken to be several years older than she really is and just now she
has a young man whom she likes very much. He is 25 years old and a detective.
The mother feels that he is too old and too sophisticated for her, but the girl says
that her mother doesn't know that some of the boys she picks out for her daughter
are no good at all; they make a good impression but are not nice when they get
outside the house.

She is especially resentful because the mother has suddenly taken to accom-
panying her on her evening engagements. She would not mind this if her mother
had always come with her, but now that she has suddenly become suspicious of her,
Dorothy feels that her mother goes with her only to watch her. She finds it
especially hard to bear that after the performance the mother criticizes her and
says that she should have smiled more or made more gestures. She says with a good
deal of feeling: "After all, I know what Pm doing. I must be doing it fairly well
or they wouldn't pay me."

Furthermore, the mother doesn't trust her in anything. She lectures her by the
hour and goes around and around in circles. Her litany goes something like this:
"Girls who smoke sooner or later drink, and when they drink they lose control of
themselves, and when they lose control of themselves they become bums. It all
starts from smoking."

Dorothy says that that kind of talk is silly, but you cannot change her mother's
ideas about such things. She never drinks but she loves to have a cigarette when
she is reading. She is now reading a book by John Gunther, in which she is
extremely interested.

Dorothy spent a good deal of time telling about the different books she has been
reading; a volume of Confucius is one, Moment in Peking another. She is not
interested in the Christian religion. She has arguments with her mother about
that too, and the mother's rigid, unbending attitude only makes matters worse.
The girl seems to have a great deal of energy. There is some indication that she
feels seriously threatened by the contrast between herself and her brother. Her
whole idea seems to be: "Come what may, I am not going to be like him. Mother
is not going to squash me."

She has a great many other complaints about her parents. They inhibit her in
many ways. Both of them criticize her, especially her mother. They don't like
her to go out with older men or to smoke, and her mother, for one, has told
everyone that she is a bad girl. She is fed up all round.

It is interesting to hear her because she has a very inquiring mind.   She is full